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Under The Dome— 


Our Own Weekly Washington 
Letter Brings Concise Com- 
ment on Trend of Events. 
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Other- Worldly Planet— 


Soldier Scientist Finds a Sun 
in Cygnus With a Planet of 
Its Own. 
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SUPER-DUPER: Dope is that a new czar 
that is aczar will be named to co-ordi- 
nate conflict between civilian and war 
groups. Maybe BYRNES will be elevated 
to new lofty peak where he can get away 
from close-up conflict and make de- 
cisions that will stick. 


DAIRY PROFITS: Private investigation 
reveals that slaughtering of milk cows 
not so great as reported. Large dairy 
interests buying up cows at auction 
sales. Like money in the bank with 
prices going up. 





RABBITS' HABITS: BEW, with its pre- 
clusive buying of commodities in 
neutral countries, has real problem 
with extensive rabbit skin buying in 
Spain. Keep skins from Axis and 
they'll freeze to death. But Spanish 
rabbits breed fast: Result: All ware- 
houses filled, more skins pouring in. 
What to do? 


COALITION: Every indication points 
towards conservative coalition next 
Congress, maybe of back-room variety, 
but potent nevertheless. Republican 
flying wedge aiming to isolate govern- 
ment pocketbook from New Dealers. 


TOUCHY: Pressure by War Labor Board 
to compel Montgomery Ward to sign C10 
"maintenance of union membership” 
agreement beginning to make govern- 
ment looka little foolish. Shows how 
touchy official Washington is getting 
these days. 


BIG BITE: Railroad employes believe 
in taking big bites. Demand for 50 per 
cent increase in wages leaves opera- 
tors limp. Much support in Congress 
evident for Brotherhoods. 


TIP-OFF: Statement of Oliver Lyttle- 
ton, whose job in Britain resembles 
Nelson's here, that U. S. and Britain 
have reached extensive Lend-Lease 
agreements means Allies know how they 
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will fight this war, can schedule pry 
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duction, are out from behind 8-} 


COAL: If miners start working 6-é2 


instead of 35-hour week, as Govern 
ment wants, look for coal price in 
crease. Adjusted contracts, highe 
pay, would mean higher costs per ton 
OPA has promised to make price adjust 
ments to cover them. 


CIVILIANS: Do Christmas shelves ioo] 


skimpy? Civilians have seen nothin 
yet. During coming year, step by step 
what they can buy will be cut to th 
bone. Government, planning for ci, 
ilian economy, thinks in terms of 


least two years more war. 


RUBBER: Screams of West, just feelin 
rubber (and therefore gas) rationin 
may bring more sensible administratio 
but cannot change grim facts. Eve 
with synthetic production objective 
attained, we will be down to inventor 
dead-line of 120,000 tons in fall 0 
'45. End of 
175,000 tons. 





CHEWING GUM: War puts nerves on ecge 
sets more people chewing more eu 
1942 production almost equals ‘41 pro 
duction of 150 million pounds (15 bil 
lion sticks). But consumption i 
greater. Results: counters are cleare 
faster than manufacturers can produc? 








TOKYO MARKET: Tojo tipoff—Jap sio¢ 
prices have been declining steadil 
ever since Battle of Midway. 


EASTERN GAS: Sure thing that Easteé! 
"A" card holders will be cut to two gal 
lons soon. Looming prospect: they 23 
even face "gasless weeks," or months 


COCOA: African success eases coco 
problem. Supply ships carry it home ° 
return voyages. 


of cocoa. 


PATHFINDER PRESENTS HEREWITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE TREND OF ‘EVENTS FROM WASHINGT 


On one recent tri 
two ships brought back 100,000 bag 
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TRANSPORTATION— 


Big Job of Keeping Little Wheels Rolling 


Apes sor has seen a glassy-eyed 
\ juggler keeping a cascade of tennis 
balls, Indian clubs, Derby hats and 
dishes moving through the air—whoever 
has watched that performance can have 
a fair idea of the job being done by the 
U. S. transportation industry. 

But not an adequate idea. For this 
egler works on a stage that teeters 
zily, and his clubs and dishes change 
weight or break in mid-air. The stage 

the war. The balls and clubs are 
cargoes Of materials and people which 
move in mysterious ways not comparable 
to peacetime schedules. Railroads are 
suddenly called upon to carry oil that 
used to go by tanker—and at the same 
time to conduct some of the biggest mass 
ovements of troops in history. Busses 

carry war workers who would in 
peace drive their own cars. Trolleys 
groan along on flat springs. And they 
ust do all this with less equipment and 
poor chances for replacement. 

. iat our transportation system works, 
ind works well, is a tribute to its tough- 
ness, experience, ingenuity and brains. 
[he men that run it are A-1 home front 
soldiers, from its managers and Joseph 
B. Eastman in the Office of Defense 
Transportation down to railroad flagmen 
nd strong-armed truck drivers. For 

er before in U. S. history has there 
been such a burden on the wheels of 
transportation—nor so many difficulties 

those wheels to contend with. 


Riding on Rubber. There are about 
27 owe automobiles, 5,000,000 
150,000 busses and 50,000 taxi- 

cabs lee on rubber tires now, with 
pr ay no rubber in sight to 4 jes 
hose tires. Replacements ' of metal and 
r < tice are also hard to get, and gaso- 

line to run them is doled out sparingly. 
So the wheels have been ordered slowed 
n to 35 miles an hour; frequent in- 
spections of tires are required, and care- 
| and sparing use of all such vehicles 
is inculeated by the OCD, w hich is 
trying to keep these wheels turning until 
» time in 1944 when synthetic rub- 
is expected to appear in quantities 
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AVALLABLE 


sufficient to afford autoists real relief. 

Fhe plain situation, we were told by 
the War Production Board last spring, 
was that the entire economy of the U. S. 


Nation of 130,000,000 was geared to 





Acme 
Railroads Take Part of Shipping’s Burden ¢ 


33,000,000 motor vehicles, and that 
these autos, busses, trucks, delivery 
wagons and jalopies were “riding them- 
selves off the road at the rate of 3% 
per cent a month,” Without vetniiotione 
or restrictions, it was added, only 8,000,- 
000 passenger cars would be rolling in 
1943. 

The importance of ke eping these cars 
rolling as long as possible is revealed by 
the ODT’s figures that seven-eighths of 
the popul: ition traveled by private auto 
in 1941, when total driving was 283,- 
000,000 road miles. Some 2,314 towns 
and cities with a combined population of 
more than 12,500,000 depend entirely 
on cars because they have no local trans- 
portation systems. 

In 1941 besides the 55,000 busses 
operating on the city streets and between 
cities there were 25,405 street cars and 
12,590 cars on ner ewe and elevated 
lines, plus the 50,000 taxicabs; but all 
together took care of only 13 per cent of 


*A tiny, powerful locomotive moves freight cars 
from a Texas sea-train dock 


December 19, 1942 


$1.50 a Year 


America’s travel mileage. Says the 
ODT: “If eve ry bus and every streetcar 
in the Nation were loaded to capacity 


day and night, the *y still couldn't ac- 
commod: ite a fraction ot the necessary 
travel that America’s 62,000,000 workers 
will require during 1943.” 

Busses. Last year 16,596 busses were 
built. Next year, warns the ODT, 
there will be “very few,” but hundreds 
of those in use will break down, and 
many of them cannot be repaired. 

Trucks. Take trucks. There are about 
5,000,000 of them, more than half being 
operated by private owners of one truck 
each, and more than one million belong 
ing to farmers. They carry about 20 
per cent as much fre ight as the railroads, 
and it is through their working with the 
railroads that the latter have ‘been able 
to surpass all previous records. It is 
estimated that trucks this year will have 
traveled more than 700 million miles on 
rural highways, carrying agricultural 
products. to market. T here are some 
54,000 communities which, having no 
railroads, depend on trucks alone. 


The importance of trucking can hardly 
be overstated when it is known that farm 
trucks this year will have hauled 77 bil- 
lion pounds of milk and cream; 85 mil- 
lion hogs; 28 million cattle and calves; 
23 million sheep and lambs; two billion 
chickens and 100 million cases of eggs. 
But it is an alarming fact that our trucks 
and busses are wearing out 35,000 tires 
a day. Hence the ODT’s action in re- 
quiring a certificate of war necessity for 
every commercial vehicle, every farm 
truck, and the determination of how 
much gasoline is to be allowed each one 
Cross hauling has been eliminated, me- 
chanical check-ups required and other 
steps taken to meet a reduction of 40 
per cent in mileage this year as com- 
pared with 1941. "The * ‘red t: ape” of so 
many restrictions, questionnaires, appli- 
cations and allocations from the ODT’s 
Detroit office has aroused criticism, es- 
pecially among farmers, and there were 
promises that “the procedure would be 
simplified. Rubber Director Jeffers an- 
nounced that farm trucks, tractors and 
the like would be taken care of first, as 
recaps and tires are made available, and 
with gasoline they need. 

Railroads. Coming to our railroads 
we find the most astounding record of 
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achievement. It is well remembered 
that in the last war they bogged down 
under the increased burden and were 
taken over by the Government. And it 
will be recalled that all during the de- 
pression years they complained of the 
trucks and busses ruining them. Many 
little ones gave up the ghost, and only a 
comparatively few big ones remained 
solvent. The word was spread that the 
railroads were on their way out, like the 
old stage coaches and the pony express. 

But the railroads must have learned 
their lessons in war and in adversity, for 
when this war handed them “the biggest 
moving problem in the history of the 
world” they made good. The submarine 
menace and the convoy service of ships 
threw on the railroads millions of freight 
tons that used to be shipped by the 
Panama Canal—lumber from the North- 
west; oil and gasoline from the South- 
west; coal, raw materials and food prod- 
ucts from various sections. And they 
have been moving more than a million 
troops amonth. Mainline traffic in 194] 
amounted to the stupendous figure of 
475 billion ton miles. But 1942 is ex- 
pected to reach 600 billion. The ODT 
reported that eee travel in some 
parts of the country had increased 100 
per cent over last year, while in no sec- 
tion was the increase less than 33 1/3 
per cent. 

The railroads, to date, have done a 
corking good job in spite of handicaps, 
but the handicaps are getting worse 
while the traffic burden is increasing— 
it is expected to rise at least 15 per cent 
next year. Waterways and pipelines 
will hardly be able to handle much more 
than the 30 per cent of freight they 
handle now. And as the burden on the 
railroads increases there is a declining 
supply of replacements. 

The Government has been asked for 
authority to obtain 80,000 new freight 
cars; 900 locomotives and 2,100,000 tons 
of new rails, besides adequate main- 
tenance materials. But there is small 
chance of the roads getting anything 
like that. Their shops are operating at 
about 15 per cent capacity, and they 
have received orders for several thou- 
sand small freight trains to be used 
abroad, which will come first. ODT Di- 
rector Eastman told a meeting of ship- 
pers in October that there “is little lee- 
way left and very little reserve strength 
to draw upon.” Lack of workers is an- 
other problem. Many railroads have 
begun to solve it by hiring women both 
for clerical and mechanical jobs. 

Railroads have been called Germany’s 
vulnerable spot, because Hitler guessed 
that highways and gasoline engines 
would replace old-fashioned rails. But 
now, with gasoline scarce, the neglected 
rails have to bear the whole burden 
uf the nation’s traffic—and they are creak- 
ing and groaning. It is comforting, at 
least, that ours will hold out longer than 
the Germans’. 
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President: Federal Workers 


Cartoonists, columnists, editors and 
orators have so long, and so strongly, 
harped on the tidal wave of civilian em- 
ployees flooding Federal offices that the 
President finally talked back, saying, in 
effect, “You've got to quit kickin’ my dog 
around.” 

Mr. Roosevelt charged “gnisconcep- 
tion of the true situation,” and produced 
statistics to show that above 1,500,000 
of the 2,500,000 employees, or more 





“Czar” (Col. 3) 


McNutt: Manpower 


than 60 per cent, were engaged in pro- 
duction, and of those only about 12 
per cent are in Washington. Since 
Pearl Harbor, he added, there has been 
an increase of 920,000 Federal em- 
ployees outside of Washington, but only 
80,000 in the Capital. He cited the 
Post Office and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as two offices in which the employee 
roster has not been increased. 

The President spoke a few days after 
he had abolished the WPA, with the re- 
maining 350,000 persons on its rolls, 
as “no longer needed.” He praised it 
as having deserved an “honorable dis- 
charge.” Another agency to go—this 
time at its own request—was the U. S. 
Travel Bureau of the National Parks 
Service of the Interior Department. It 
was organized in 1940, and at one time 
had as many as 132 employees engaged 
in pushing the idea of “See America 
First.” 

Senator Byrd of Virginia, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, who 
has actively fought the overstaffing 
of Federal offices, disputed some of the 
President’s figures, suggesting that his 
subordinates had not given him “the 
true facts.” He claimed to have “official 
statistics” to show the number of Gov- 
ernment civilian employees on August 


31 last as more than 2,700,000 
285,000 were in Washington (now 
ably 300,000 or more), and that 
21,861, or 7.7 per cent, were me: 
cal workers. 

Chairman Byrd and his Com: 
now seek, among other objectiv: 
abolition of two more Government 
cies—the National Youth Administ 
and the Farm Security Administ 
But the President is expected to 
especially in the case of the NYA. 
he defended last summer on the ¢ 
that it had been converted to 
dustrial training program. 

G President Roosevelt and the |} 
War Council developed a plan fo 
ing and aiding the peoples of cong 
countries. New Zealand Minister \' 
Nash suggested that other Unit 
tions appoint relief directors, lik. 
bert H. Lehman for the United s 

G A dynamic White House \ 
was President Fulgencio Batista of ( 
who let it be known that he 
terested in the disposition of the ( 


sugar crop. He said Axis spies had heen 


caught and punished in Cub: 
would be in the future. 


National Notes 
Censorship. Following complai: t 


censorship of mail to Alaska the Senat 


Judiciary Committee maintained 
censorship did not extend to U. S 
sessions. Director Price pointed out 
such mail had to go outside the | 


Cost. Treasury officials said the ¢ 4 


393,890,000 the war cost this y« 
ceeded by nearly six billions th: 
cost of World War 1. 

Planes. The War Department aw: 
a contract to Andrew J. Higgins to | 
1,200 cargo planes at the New Or! 
shipyard designed for constructio 
Liberty ships. 

Health. Dr. George W. Calver, ‘ 
gressional physician, said 1942 » 
probably show the lowest Congres 
death rate in 25 years. Health 
sciosness due to war was credite:! 
the improvement. 

Santa Claus. The WPB made a sp: 


ruling that salary and wage stabilizati 
did not affect store Santas—that th: 
was no ceiling on what they might | 


paid. 
Laas] 


Two More “Czars” Named 
The latest “czars” of war activity 
ated by the President are a coupl: 


Hoosiérs—Paul McNutt over manpow' 


and Claude Wickard over food. 


To Mr. MeNutt’s Manpower Comms 


sion was transferred the Selective S« 
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ice under Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, while 

voluntary enlistments of men between 
18 and 38 were forbidden. The War 
Department halted induction of men 
38 or older, except when special abilities 
are needed, and announced some men 
over that age would be discharged. Mr. 
McNutt promptly made Selective Serv- 
ice a Bureau of the Commission, with 
Gen. Hershey Chief. 

McNutt will plan for all manpower 
needs of the services, war industries and 
essential civilian activities; will mobil- 
‘ze labor reserves, including women, and 
transfer workers to occupations where 
they are most needed. He hinted that 
the Army was getting too big, and in- 
dicated that deferments would depend 
mostly on what a man is doing. Mr. 

McNutt was given a seat on the Eco- 
nomic ¢ Stabiliza ition Board presided over 
by Director James F. Byrnes, while on 
his own Manpower Board various De- 
partments will be represented. 


cretary of Agriculture Wickard was 
ptertor and popular choice for “Food 
Czar.” But while the President gave 
him “full responsibility for and control 
over - Nation’s food ged "he also 
lded to his domain oil, fats, cotton, 
ther fibers and tobacco. * He is to plan 
for the food requirements of armed 
forces, civilians, Allies and people of 
reconquered countries, and to “take 
steps to insure the efficient and proper 
distribution of the available supply of 
food.” 

“Czar Wickard,” however, will have 
to depend on “Czar McNutt” for man- 
power; on “Czar Nelson” for machinery 
and materials; on “Czar Eastman” for 
ransportation, and so on, so his job will 
be very difficult. He is on record 
saying that we cannot possibly produce 
ll the food that will be needed. 


| 


Congress: More Filibusters 


Filibustering seems to have become a 

t in the Senate. A one-man fili- 

er staged by Senator Clark of Mis- 

i fon the Sénate to act to restore 
amendyeant to the Mexican Claims 
Settlement bill which would provide for 
view in cases of dissatisfied claim- 
The bill would accept $40,000,- 

rom Mexico for all American claims. 


nator Clark had hardly caught his 
ith before Senator McCarran of 
ida launched a marathon-talking 
ster against a bill to sell Govern- 
t silver for war industry use at 50 
; an ounce. He proposed to de- 
d 77.11 cents an ounce, the legal 
rchase price of domestically mined 
lver. The Senator read to empty 
ches, slowly and in a low voice, a 

‘ Senate document of 1931. 
Ready and waiting to stage another 
ibuster or similar fight was Senator 
omas of Oklahoma, sponsoring the 
Hi ouse-approved bill to change the parity 


formula in agricultural prices by includ- 
ing the cost of labor. It was a move 
which the President emphatically op- 
posed when it was up before, and one 
which, it was charged, would raise the 
cost of living by several billion dollars. 
But the House suddenly passed it un- 
animously; it got unanimous approv al 
from the Senate Agricultural Committee, 
and Senator Thomas, determined to see 
it through, proposed to make it an 
amendment of the bill increasing the 





McCarran: A One-Man Filibuster 


lending authority of the RFC by five 
billion dollars. “The President couldn't 
veto it then,” said Mr. Thomas. 

Among the measures caught in the 
legislative jam was the President's re- 
quest for authority to suspend tariff and 
immigration restrictions; a proposal to 
turn over to the Republic of Panama 
water and sewerage systems built by 
the United States, and an Administra- 
tion-approved measure to give “white 
collar” Government employees a 20 per 
cent bonus and increase their work week 
from 44 to 48 hours. 


Ls] 


Some Production Figures 


Looking just a little ahead to get in 
the rest of the year the Office of War 
Information gave figures on the war pro- 
duction that ‘America ‘ ‘will have turned 
out” this year, and they show attainment 
of 85 per cent of the “goals for 1942 as 
set by the President last January. 

The OWI figures, in round numbers, 
were: 49,000 airplanes; 32.000 tanks: 
17,000 antiaircraft guns larger than 20 
millimeters, and 8,200,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping—the last item only ex- 
ceeding the goal. Cost of 1942 war pro- 
duction was “pl: aced between 46 and 47 
billion dollars, and the production rate 
was stepped up to four times what it was 
at the beginning of the year. And to 
properly celebrate the end of the first 
vear of war, Dec. 7, the 55,000-ton New 
Jersey, called the heaviest battleship 
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ever built, slid down the ways 18 months 
ahead of time. Also launched was the 
aircraft carrier Bunker Hill. 

As for 1943, with 78 billion dollars 
budgeted for production, the President's 
goals were set at 100,000 planes; 75,000 

tanks; 35,000 antiaircraft guns and 10,- 
000,000 (later hiked to 17,000,000) tons 
of re or shipping. Senator Truman 
of Missouri, whose special committee has 
been watching production, expressed 
confidence that the goals would be 
reached. WPB Chairman Nelson called 
1943 the “third stage,” that of “total 
mobilization,” (after the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor “curtain raiser” and the second stage 
of expansion) which we are starting with 
production equal to the entire Axis, and 
which will end with America produc- 
ing “almost as great a volume of com- 
bat armaments as all the reest of the 
world combined.” President Roosevelt 
stated that we had been unable to reach 
“the full objectives of production” in one 
year of actual war, but asked that there 
be no relaxation “as long as any hostile 
force confronts us.” , 





SCIENCE 





Other-Worldly Planet 


It is a probability that some of the 
millions of suns that wheel in the vast 
skies beyond our own solar system 
possess planets of their own. But no 
one has yet proved it. Recently, how- 
ever, a soldier-astronomer offered evi- 
dence that such a solar system exists in 
the Northern Cross, or constellation 
Cygnus. He is Dr. K. A. Strand, Danish- 
born astronomer who was research as- 
sociate at Sproul Observatory, Swarth- 
more College, until his induction last 
month into the Army as a private. Pri- 
vate Strand recently obtained a 24-hour 
leave to address the American Philo- 
sophical Society at Philadelphia about 
his discovery. 

The sun about which Private Strand 
reported is a fairly obscure double star 
in Cygnus—two stars which perpetually 
circle | “around each other. Examining 
many photographic plates, he noted that 
the orbits of the two stars were not regu- 
lar. The only thing which could cause 
this irregularity, he reasoned, was a third 
object close enough and massive enough 
to pull the stars out of their orbits. Cal- 
culations showed that this third object 
must be smaller than any known star. 
Its mass, the figures indicated, was about 
16 times that of Jupiter, largest planet 
in our solar system. It circles its sun 
roughly every 4.9 years, describing an 
orbit much more unsymmetrical than 
those of our own planets. No one is 
ever likely to see the new Strand planet 
but these calculations are our first evi- 
dence that other planets exist. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Pacific: MacArthur Victory 


New Guinea. “I came here from the 
Philippines and I am going back.” So 
said Gen. Douglas MacArthur when he 
reached Australia, Last week he had 
taken his first big step. On New Guinea 
Australian troops, with MacArthur per- 
sonally at the front, smashed the last Jap 
strong point at Gona and mopped up 
the entire area. Now Australians and 
Americans converge on Buna. Japs have 
nowhere to go but into the sea—and our 
fliers have smashed every recent Jap at- 
tempts to relieve Buna-Gona by sea. 

Solomons. Japs on Guadalcanal face 
starvation, death or capture, is the con- 
sidered opinion of Navy officials. The 
lotest Jap attempt to send a fleet to 

sadalcanal, including at least two and 
perhaps four cruisers, was met by our 
dive bombers and torpedo planes. Re- 
sult: one ship sunk, three in flames. 


A 


Re-Fleshed Skeleton 


The Navy took a skeleton out of the 
national closet last week. One year later 
it told all the facts of our loses at Pearl 
Harbor on the “date which will live in 
infamy.” It had kept the skeleton 
closeted for two good reasons: f) ac- 
cording to a naval spokesman, the Japs 
could have taken Oahu, site of Pearl 
Harbor, had they known the extent of 
our losses and acted upon it; 2) had they 
known the facts during the succeeding 
year, they could have disposed their 
forces more effectively. Today the skele- 
ton of the U. S. Navy left after Pearl 
Harbor has been re-fleshed, is stronger 
than ever, and roams the “five oceans” 
roaring destruction to the foe. 

Losses. On Dec. 7, 1941, 86 units of 
the Pacific Fleet were berthed at Pearl 
Harbor, including eight battleships, 
seven cruisers, 28 destroyers and five 
submarines. During the Jap attack, car- 
ried out over a period of two hours by 
at least 105 planes, five battleships, the 
Arizona, Oklahoma, California, Nevada 
and West Virginia; three destroyers, the 
Shaw, Cassin and Downes; a minelayer, 
a target ship and a floating drydock 
“were either sunk or damaged so severely 
that they would serve no military ‘pur- 
pose for some time.” Three battleships, 
the Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ten- 
nessee; three cruisers, the Helena, Hono- 
lulu and Raleigh; a seaplane tender and 
a repair ship were damaged. 

Recoveries. All of the last eight ves- 
sels “returned to the Fleet months ago.” 
A number of the “sunk or severely dam- 
aged” ships are back in service, but their 
names are withheld, Others are still 
under repair and improvement. The 


Arizona is “permanently and totally lost.” 
Preparations for righting the O 
have been made, but it is not yet decided 
to do it now. About half. the value of 
the Cassin and Shaw were salvaged. 
Other Losses. Besides wrecking base 
facilities, the Japs destroyed 80 naval 
aircraft and 97 Army planes, many of 
them of outmoded vintage. More serious 
was the loss of 2,117 Navy and Marine 
personnel killed, 960 missing and 876 


Acme 


California, Sunk, Is Raised for Repair 


wounded, and of 226 Army personnel - 


killed and 396 wounded. 

Exact Plans. The Japs had exact data 
on on Pearl Harbor’s defenses and fleet 
dispositions. They attacked with tor- 
pedo planes, dive bombers and high- 
level bombers. Machine guns opened 
fire on the enemy as soon as the attack 
came; all anti-aircraft batteries were fir- 
ing within seven minutes. Naval action 
accounted for 28 enemy planes and three 
45-ton subs; the Army accounted for 
more than 20 planes. 


a —— 


Russia vs. Hedgehogs 


In last winter’s Russian counter-attack 
numerous German positions at time 
were completely encircled, but did not 
fall. Germany's “hedgehog” defenses 
behind their Russian front lines are built 
to withstand just such attacks as they 
face now. Recent Russian reports have 
emphasized “stubborn” German resist- 
ance; but on both north and south fronts 
they have scored successes. 

Rzhev-Velikie Luki: Near Velikie Luki 
the Russians last week stabbed seven 
miles into German lines, r turing 13 
villages. But advances ng central 
front are slow, the Germans constantly 
semen en with tanks and in- 

try. 
Stalingrad. The Germans are running 





reinforcements into the Stalingrad are, 
with big transport planes. The Ry. 
sians say that last week they destroyed 
73 transports within three days. ~ 

Zeitzler. To replace dismissed chief 
of staff Gen. Franz Halder, Hitler }; 
named Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, 47, ardent 
Nazi of the “gangster” type. 





Africa: Plane Answer 

Tunis. The “R.A.F. has now 
pletely caught up with the First A 
said a recent British dispatch 
Africa. That sentence explains why ‘hi 
battle for Bizerte and Tunis had bee) 
going slowly. The Allies had pushed 
advance guards to Tebourba and \{:. 
teur, strategic positions between Bizerte 
and Tunis. They were met by s 
of German planes, driven back sli; 
But they grimly kept control of 
which command the terrain. Nov 
the Allied lack of planes and front-| 
bases has apparently been remedied. ; 
full-scale assault can begin. But 
were turning roads into mire and 
ing supply difficult. 

Libya. At El Agheila, Gen. B: 

L. Montgemery has begun stab! 
Rommel’s defensive positions. A 
attack is expected soon. 

Dakar. The Allies gained a major ai- 
vantage at Dakar when Governor Pier 
Boisson formally placed himself 
Adm. Jean Darlan’s pro-Allied 
African government, and gave the Allies 
full use of Dakar as a fleet and air | 
The question of whether French 
ships at Dakar will join the Allies will be 
“developed in later conferences.” Once 
again the value of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's “expedient” agreement to 
recognize Darlan has been displayed. 


Tm 


French Fleet 

All the news that the French had 
scuttled or blown up their entire fleet 2t 
Toulon came from either Vichy (G 
man-controlled) or German sources. 
Last week Navy Secretary Knox released 
the facts as learned by aerial reconnais- 
sance. Main fact: the Nazis had saved 
aproximately 25 per cent of the fleet. 

Mr. Knox's summary: 50 warships and 
one merchant ship were damaged, : 
or otherwise unaccounted for; 15 ° 
ships and five tankers had suffered n0 
damage. The two major battleships, 
Dunkerque and Strasbourg, were dam- 
aged but appeared salvagable. The 
Germans had kept their hands on two 
cruisers, six destroyers, two gunboats 
and a demilitarized battleship. 

a 
WHAT CAUSES EPILEPSY? 

A booklet containing the opinions of 

famous doctors on this interesting subject 


will be sent FREE while they last to any 
reader writing to the Educational Divisio", 


~~ Ave., Dept. PF-123, New York, 
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Farmers Go to College - 
ere is nothing unusual for the sons 
|-to-do farmers to go to college, but 
suite out of the ordinary for farmers 
selves, and from the poorest kind 


cky hill-side farms, to go in a body | 


o 


big university for study courses. | 


; unusual freshman class is part of 


xperiment by the Department of | 


sriculture in an attempt to solve the 
ibination of food and manpower 
tage. It may be very significant. 
Right now 60 of these farmer-students 
from the “submarginal” farms of Eastern 
ntucky are taking a_ three-weeks 
course at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. They received transportation from 
the Farm Security Administration, and 
they are housed and subsisted in trailers 
is they work with livestock and learn to 
handle equipment on the University 
farm. After two weeks of that they will 
have a third week’s training on a regular 
y farm where they will finish their 
preparation to be year-round dairy work- 
ers. After the schooling they will be 
ready to contract with employers to re- 
place men who have been called to war, 
and their families will be brought from 
Kentucky to join them. The Depart- 
ment will see that the housing offered to 
the new dairy workers and their families, 
is satisfactory. All the men are expected 
arn much more, and contribute much 
more to food production, than they 
could have done on their own farms. 
The Department, cooperating with 

he U. S. Employment Service, has 
planned to so train a total of 150 men 


ae 


from Kentucky. Another 150 men from 


. cut-over county in northern Wisconsin 
ll be similarly placed as dairymen. 

The FSA is also effering to help farmers, 

by loans or otherwise, who will buy and 
erate some of the marginal farms in 
eas in which labor is recruited. 


———— 


Farm Briefs 


@ The Department of Agriculture 
timated the number of cattle, at the 
d of this year as 75,600,000 (count- 
t calves), which shows a gain of 1,- 


ALi}! 


000,000 in 1942. 


§ Emulating the new mechanical cot- 
ton picker announced last week, new 
sugar beet harvesting machines have ap- 
peared and have been pronounced a 
success, at least in light, sandy soils. 
One machine can dig and top as many 
beets as six men. There were 15 in 

eration this year, but metal shortage 

events volume production. 


@ Chicago’s Mercantile Exchange, 
hich deals in dairy futures, ran out of 
siness for the first time in its 20 years 
xistence. Reason: price ceilings. 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


DIRECT FROM WASHINGTON 





N these days of scarcity it’s patriotic to 
give lasting gifts. PATHFINDER is the 
one lasting gift that’s sure to please. 







Since 1894, through wars, peace, de- 
pressions and prosperity, PATHFINDER 
has been published here in Washington where two-thirds of toda 
news originates. What more appreciable gift for those who find |: 
hard to buy for friends, whether they live next door or far away 
than a subscription to America’s oldest and best-loved news week- 
ly? A gift that will please not only at Christmas, but 52 times a 
year—the gift that helps, informs, brightens, and cheers. A gift 
you can buy without shopping in crowded stores, a gift that will 
save you shopping time and money too, and a gift that, regardless 


of cost, will be gratefully appreciated all through the year. 


Attractive Gift Card Enclosed 


A beautiful lithographed Christmas Greeting Card is in- 
cluded with each Gift Subscription and will be mailed in your 
additional cost, in time for Christmas delivery. 


OR MORE 1-Year 
Gift Subscriptions at 1 00 


Just think of it! For less than 2c each, less than the post- 
age on a letter, you can have the joy and thrill of your gift 
repeated 52 times during the year. Every week, from the Nation's 
Capital, your gift will arrive to remind your friends and relatives 
of your thoughtfulness and kindness. Mail your order NOW to 
assure card arriving by Christmas. 
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CALIFORNIA— 






State Typifies and Justifies-U. $. Optimism 


California, the “Golden State,” has 
been synonymous with American optim- 
ism and boundless American energy ever 
since it was admitted to the Union in 
1850. Recently it gave the world just 
one more example. It was at Henry J. 
Kaiser’s Richmond, Calif., shipyard that 
a new world’s record in ship building 
was made—from keel to christening in 
four days, 15 hours and 25 minutes. 
And just a few days later that ship was 
out on the high seas with its first cargo. 

While it is pushing out the cargo 
ships, California is an “arsenal of democ- 
racy” in many other ways. Its airplane 
factories are enough to give Hitler the 
horrors. Its plains, deserts and moun- 
tains are dotted with training camps. 
Occupying more than half the western 
oastline of the United States, it is es- 
pecially important for its great naval 

3. California’s war work justifies 
the American optimism the state typifies. 


SEE 


California Firsts 

% The oe which started the 
California gold rush was made in Jan- 
uary, 1848, by James Wilson Marshall, 





a young New Jersey wagon builder, who 
was then engaged in constructing a saw 
mill on the south fork of the American 
River near the site of Coloma. 


% The first white man to look upon 
California was the Portuguese navigator 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who viewed it 
from his ship riding at anchor in San 
Diego Bay in 1542. 


% The first non-stop flight from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles was made by 
Silas Christofferson in 1914. 


% The Californian, published in 
1846, was California's first newspaper, 
written and printed by Walter Colton 
and Dr. Robert Semple. 


% The oyster cocktail is supposed to 
have been devised by a California miner 
at a saloon bar in 1866, 


% California’s Yosemite Valley, now 
a national park, had the distinction at 
one time of being the first state park in 
the U. S. 


% First of the San Francisco Bay 
ferries was a whaleboat, the Pirouette, 
which began a run between San Fran- 





— In a Nutshell — 


California, nicknamed “The Golden 
State,” is second largest in the Union. Its 
immense area of 158,297 square miles is 
home for nearly seven million, the nation’s 
fifth largest state popuJation. This area is 
divided into 58 counties, whose total as- 
sessed property value exceeds $7 billion. 
There are 59 cities with a population of 
more than 10,000, of which Los Angeles, 
fifth largest U. S. metropolis, leads with a 
census of 1,504,277. The capital is Sacra- 
mento, which has 105,958 residents. 
~ Motto of the Gold- 
en State is “Eureka” 
(I have found it). The 
Golden Poppy is the 
state’s chosen flower, 
and the California 
Valley Quail its bird. 
“I Love You, Cali- 
fornia” is the most 
favored song. 

Gold and_ silver 
head the state’s min- 
eral production, followed by petroleum, 
natural gas, copper, lead, mercury, an 
borax. The agricultural list is greater: 
grapes, wines, brandies, raisins, plums, 

runes, peaches, cantaloupes, oranges, 
lemons, apples, apricots, pears, olives, wal- 
nuts and almonds, as well as quantities of 
wheat, cotton and sugar beets. e can- 
ning of fruits, meats, fish and vegetables 
is a large industfy here. So is water power 
development—more than 2,000,000 horse- 
power a°year. And ‘there are extensive 
orests. The business of transportation 
alone is tremerdous in this state, which 

ssesses more than one-half of the Paci- 
c coastline of the U. S 

Earl Warren next month will succeed 





Culbert L. Olson as Governor of California. 
The state has a bicameral legislature of 40 
senators and 80 representatives. Senate 
President is Ellis E. Patterson, Speaker of 
the House, Gordon H.. Garland. The state 
is represented in Congress by Senators 
Hiram W. Johnson and Sheridan Downey 
and Representatives Clarence F, Lea, Har- 
ry L. Eagevcig. Frank H. Buck, Thomas 
Rolph, Richard J. Welch, Albert E. Carter, 
John H. Tolan, John Z. Anderson, Ber- 
trand W. Gearhart, coun Elliott, Je 

Voorhis, Charles Kramer, Thomas F. For 

John M. Costello, Leland M. Ford, Ward 
Johnson, Harry R, Sheppard and Ed. V. 
Izac. In all there is a 20-member repre- 
sentatian, but one vacancy exists at this 





Senator Johnson Senator Downey 


writing. There will be six new members 
in the 78th Congress’s California delega- 
tion. J. Leroy Johnson succeeds Frank H. 
Buck, Norris Poulson succeeds Charles 
Kramer, and Will Rogers, Jr., succeeds 
Leland M. Ford. George E, Outland, Chet 
Holefield and John Phillips represent new 
districts. 





? 
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cisco and what is now East Oakland :, 
1851. Rates were “$1 per person, $3 
per horse, $3 per wagon, $5 per t 
horse wagon, $3 per head of meat cat: 
$1 per sheep, and $1 per hog.” 


%& KOQW of San Jose was “the { 
California radio station to broadcast +! 
human voice, and, in 1912, was the fi;.; 
in the world to begin a regular progr... 
of speech and music broadcasts.” — 


% Producer William Selig’s 
Count of Monte Cristo was the frst com- 
mercial motion picture made in ( 
fornia. That was in the year 1908. 
had begun the filming of this pictu: 
Chicago. 

%& Los Angeles can claim the | 
aviation meet, held there January 1()-2\) 
1910. An account shows that Lewis 
Paulhan broke the world’s altit 
record at that meet with a flight of 4 
feet. : 


% Oakland, California, established 
the first state-authorized bird refug: 
Lake Merritt, 1872. 


¥%& The Contra Costa Laundry, set \ 
at Oakland in 1851 to wash the clothes 
of the gold rush miners, has been ca!!ed 
the first commercial laundry. 


¥% The first glider flight was mac 
March 17, 1884, near the valley of Oty, 
California, by John J. Montgom: 
“The Father of Gliding.” 


% The first camel race in Ame: 
was run at Agricultural Park, Sa 
mento, April 7, 1864. 

% Lincoln Beachy is believed to be 
the first to have looped the loop in én 
airplane, a feat performed over ‘ 
Diego on Nov. 18, 1913. 


¥%& San Francisco in 1910 was the : 
municipality to own a street car syste. 


% In 1886 the first ostrich farm w «: 
established at South Pasadena. 


% First of the tongs was the Kw: 
Dock Tong of San Francisco, organi: 
about 1870. , 


% Annette Abbott Adams was 
first woman United States District At- 
torney—Northern California Dist: 
July 25, 1918 to June 26, 1920. 


% The first Russian settlement on ¢) 
mainland was established in 1812 on t! 
Russian River in California at Cazader 
18 miles north of Bodega Bay, by 9!) 
Russians and 80 Aleut hunters fro 
Sitka. 


% The first Humanist Society was 
established at Hollywood early in 1929 


¥% At Washington, California, on th: 
banks of the Sacramento River, was bui!' 
the first salmon canning factory, 1864 


¥% First emigrants from China, two 
men and one woman, arrived in Cali- 
fornia on the bark Eagle in 1848. 


} 





Roll Call of the States 
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GOLDEN STATE— 


Even Nature Deals In Superlatives There 


¥% California contains both the high- 
est elevation in the United States and 
the lowest on the North American con- 
tinent. The former is Mount Whitney, 

hose altitude is 14,496 feet, and the 
latter is Death Valley, whose lowest 
point is 276 feet below sea level. This 
loftiest mountain and most sunken valley 
are but 60 miles apart. 


% California’s Mount Shasta is the 
only active volcano in the U. S. 


% In San Francisco the summer is 
ooler than the fall. 


% A recent history of California 
translates the following passage from 
Sergas de Esplandian, a romance 
ritten in 1510 by Garcia Ordonez de 
Montalvo: “Know that, on the right 
hand of the Indies, there is an island 
called California, very near to the Ter- 
restrial Paradise, which was peopled 
th black women , , . Their arms were 


| of gold.” 


% The Mariposa Big Trees in Yo- 
mite Park have been called “the 
vorld’s oldest and largest living things.” 


¥% Irrigation was introduced in South- 


ern California before 1780, but its spread 


as slow until after 1850. In 1900 over 
a million and one half acres were irri- 
gated. 


¥% California has the greatest area of 
irrigated land of any state in the Union, 
and offers the most complete utilization 
of resources. 


% Grape vines were first introduced 
by the Franciscans in 1771 from Spain, 
and until after 1860 “Mission” grapes 

ere practically the only stock in Cali- 
rormla. 


% Jesuit missionaries entered Lower 
alifornia as early as 1697, and re- 
ained until Charles III had them 
lriven out and turned their missions over 
to Franciscans and Dominicans. 


% The state prison at San Quenton 
.s opened in 1851. 


% First Overland Mail west left St. 
Louis, Missouri, September 16th and 
rived at San Francisco October 10th, 
1858. 

% During the California “Mission” 
eriod sheep and cattle ——— the 
principal industry. Cereals began to 
crow in importance about 1848, and 
since then horticulture has become the 
ain industry. 


% From 1767 to 1821 California 
as under Spanish rule. From 1822 to 
1845 she was under Mexican domina- 
tion. California and New Mexico were 


ceded to the United States by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848. Gali- 
fornia was admitted to the Union as the 
Slst state in 1850, 


% California ranks first in the motion 
picture industry, a rank she took origi- 
nally owing to a climate permitting out- 
door pictures 250 days in the year. 


¥%& The modern orange industry be- 
gan with the introduction of two seed- 
less orange trees irom Brazil. They 
were developed by budding millions of 
trees bearing a seedless fruit known as 
the “Washington Navel” which now 
hold a large place in American markets. 


¥% California redwood is a general 
utility lumber second only to the com- 
mon white pine, and the drain on the 
woods has been continuous since 1850. 
The wood has a fine, straight and even 
grain; and though light and soft, is firm 
and extremely durable. 


% The most important naval station 
of the United States on the Pacific coast 
is at Mare Island at the northern end of 
San Francisco Bay. 


% The building of the Central Pa- 
cific and Union Pacific lines is among 
the romances of American railway his- 
tory. They joined tracks near Ogden, 
Utah, in May 1569. 


% Of the Sequoia trees there are two 
species, the redwood, and the Big-Tree 
(Giant Sequoia). The redwood will re- 
produce itself from the stump, and has 
been known to grow to a height of 80 
feet and a diameter of 16 inches in thirty 
years. The wood contains no pitch and 
much water, and in a green condition 
will not hurn. Thus while surrounding 
forests may be destroyed by forest fires, 
the redwoods remain unscathed. 

The Giant Sequoia grow to greater 
height and diameter than the ela. 
One tree is 325 feet tall, and measures 
35.7 feet four feet above the ground. 
Many of the’ trees are estimated to be 
2,500 years old, trees which were al- 
ready growing while the Egyptians were 
building the Pyramids. The life span 
of the Giant Sequoia is believed to be 
5,000 years, and these now growing in 
California are only in their prime. 


¥%& California rates third in the country 
as a petroleum producing state (Texas 
and Oklahoma lead). She fills over 224 


million barrels a year with oil. 


¥%& Over two-thirds of the mercury 
output in this country comes from Cali- 
fornia. 


¥% California furnishes all of the other 
states with Borate materials, and crude 
chromite, talc and pumice. 
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—Philippines— 
“Signpost of Freedom” 


(What will be the destiny of 
small and colonial countries after 
the warP Here, in a statement 
written especially for PATH- 
FINDER, the eminent leader who 
has been President of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth for seven 
years, points to his nation and its 
treatment by the United States as 
a “signpost” for the post-war 
world. In 1984 the United States 
pledged Philippine independence 
in 1946. The Philippine Constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1935, and 
Manuel Quezon elected President. 
Both Filipinos and Americans 
have implicit faith that in 1946 
the Philippines will be a free 
and independent nation.—Ed 


By MANUEL L. QUEZON 
President of the Philippines 


HEN President Roosevelt and 

Prime Minister Churchill 
signed the Atlantic Charter, we Fili- 
pinos saw nothing brand-new, un- 
tested or visionary in that historic 
document, but rather a reaffirmation 
of faith in what had already been 
accomplished in the Philippines. Our 
country has been the testing-ground 
for the practical solution of the prob- 
lems that must be met by people 
aspiring to be free and independent. 
With the generous help and coopera- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States we have bridged in two gen- 
erations the wide span from oppres- 
sion to self-government. 

We offer the record of the Philip- 
pines as an answer to anyone who 
would consider the Atlantic Charter 
illusory and impractical. It is a sign- 
post for all mankind to read. It is 
the factual evidence of what can and 
should be done, everywhere and for 
every people. It points to a goal that 
can be reached, however long and 
hafd the road may be. 

This record has proven that the 
doctrines of democracy are practical 
and hard-headed. They have met 
the most crucial of all tests—war! 
When the Japanese invaded the 
Philippines they found a. people 
standing together in defense of their 
country—not just the small Army of 
the United States fighting alone in 
defense of their own flag. The bulk 
of MacArthur's forces was predom- 
inantly Filipino. And our people 
fought because they had a future 
worth fighting for unto death. 

The war record of the Filipino 
people bears a glorious testimony to 
the difference between freedom and 
oppression, between the principle of 
human equality and the exploded 


idea of race superiority. 
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EDITORIAL 





Our French Friends 
O NE very agreeable feature of the 


wide-spread war front in Africa is 
that the French are helping us, and that 
we are helping the French. After a 
token resistance to a sudden and unan- 
nounced invasion the French in Africa 
came over and joined the Americans, 
like old friends meeting. 

That is exactly what it was. French 
and American friendship has been real 
and cordial ever since the time of La- 
fayette—having been put to a strain only 
twice, by the big and little Napoleons, 
the Duce-Fuehrers of their day. The 

aparatively few French who came to 

s country were valuable acquisitions 

vur citizenry. France has long been 
the eyain attraction in Europe for Ameri- 
eo) trovelers. The two peoples have 
always liked each other, and supple- 
mented each other in many ways. 


Once again, in a third great war, 
French and Americans, who never 
fought one another, are fighting side by 
side, The American gain in this is im- 
mense. Many ships, much territory, and 
the promise of 300,000 men under those 
indomitable leaders, Gens. Giraud and 
de Gaulle, have bolstered our strength. 
But the French while contributing much 
have received even more. They have 
won a chance to redeem their national 
soul. Once more they are standing up 
and facing the enemy like men, like the 
high-spirited race they have always 
been. 

It is hard to realize, even to imagine, 
the depths of degredation into which 
the great French people, who have long 
poured out some of the world’s best lit- 
erature, art and music, were plunged by 
their ignominious subjugation. They 
were not only conquered by the haught- 
iest nation in Europe, a nation whom 
they had long hated and feared, but they 
did not even have the satisfaction of 
having put up a heroic resistance. Like 
a sick man, France could not exert its 
natural strength. And added to the dis- 
grace of being governed by an unprin- 
cipled, predatory foe, the French people 
have suffered the further disgrace of 
having Quislings spring from among 
them to lick the boots of their oppressors. 

A chance to stand up and fight side 
by side with the United Nations for the 
liberation of France and the restoration 
of the French nation is a God-given one 
from the point of view of true French- 
men. There might have been some 





Berryman in The Washington Star 
a 


This Is Not a Mirage 


doubts as to French sentiment before 
the African invasion, but every French- 
man escaped from under the German 
heel and in a position to speak his mind 
—even former Quislings—has breathed 
utter opposition to the Nazis. Those 
Frenchmen feel lucky to have a chance 
to fight to regain French honor and free- 
dom; and Americans are happy to give 
them that chance and to fight by their 
sides. 

That combination will win again, and 
the France which the world could not 
afford to lose will be restored. Back in 
the ancient Roman days the city of Paris 
adopted a prophetic emblem picturing 
a ship at sea with this motto: “Storm- 
tossed but never sunk.” When this 
global war is over Paris and France will 
still be above the waves, and still true 
will be that ancient device, Fluctuat nec 
mergitur. 


3 gq 


Well, we've got back to the point 
where that V symbol suggests victory 
here in Washington rather than votes. 
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And another thing hurts Hitler. Just 
when clothing was becoming scarcer 
than ever in Germany the Germans were 
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chased out of Africa, where the need 
was small, to Eastern Europe where 
heavy clothes are required. 


An admiral issued orders to ¢ 
WAVES about how to wear their stoc 
ings, skirts and hair. Those old sea dog 
have long had ambitions to rule t! 
WAVES. 
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Try to figure this one out. Said Se: 
tor Chavez of New Mexico: “Butter \. 
selling (in Puerto Rico) for $2.50 
pound, but not a pound of butter \ 
to be had.” ' 

q° 

They can’t ration the Christmas spirit 

€ 


Social note: The Bey of Tunisia 
host to a large year-end party of live! 
guests who are bent on having a “ho 
time.” 





READERS WRITE 





December 6, 1941 


On page 23 of PATHFINDER for ah 
6, 1941, you made some very timely 
nouncements which I feel you woul 
well to review on or about Dec. 6, ¥, 
just to show that PATHFINDER was : 
asleep the day before Pearl Harbor. 

Gilbert G. Fites, Sr. 
Glenmont, Ohio 

{Said PATHFINDER in the issue of Dec. 6, 194 
“The Hull-Nomura-Kurusu efforts to establish s 
peaceful adjustment of the conflicting interests | 
the Far East have apparently resulted in complet- 
failure. . . Some behind-the-sceners are predicting 
that the entire international situation will be dom'- 
nated in the next few days or weeks by the shov- 
down between Japan and the United States. Secre- 
tary Hull is said to feel that the problem in the 
Pacific is the greatest threat to U. S. peace.”—Ed 


Mustard Seed 


In your November 28 issue on page 5 

i paw article, “Oil Wells on Farms,” you 

not mention Oriental mustard seed as 
very good oil source. The original seed 
was imported from China about 14 year: 
ago. 

This year on our little dry land ranch up 
here in North Central Montana nine mile. 
east of Sunburst, on the western slope o 
the Sweet Grass Hills six miles south 
the Canadian border, we planted 515 acres 
to this Chinese or Orienta mustard. Three 
men harvested this crop in 27 days, loaded 
on cars and shipped nine carloads dire: 
to processing plants in Southern sma 
I understand it produced 300,000 pounds 
of very good vegetable oils. 

I thought maybe this deserved mentio: 
as this no central section of Montana 
raised about 21 million pounds of the stu‘! 
It is one of the best mustard growing se: 
tions in the U. S»A. I have been a PATH- 
FINDER reader for over 25 vears. 

Amil Kleiners 
Sunburst, Mont, 

{Congratulations to Reader Kleinert, a mustart 
seed pioneer. He planted the first mustard seed ‘5 
his county in 1930, faced down the scoffers and har- 
vested a cfop of 880 pounds of seed to the acre. 1 
1938 Mr. Kleinert harvested an almost unheard-o! 
yield, 1.400 pounds per acre.on 170 acres.—Ed.] 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 
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Latin Humanitarian 


We should like you to meet a neighbor 
of yours from south of the border, a 
Panamanian school teacher who almost 
single-handedly undertook to wipe out 
enervating malaria and other tropical 
diseases in her section of the country and 
to better general economic conditions. 

1 order to continue her highly suc- 
essful humanitarian program more efli- 
iently Senorita Ofelia Hooper is now in 
the United States for a year’s study with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
under funds furnished by the Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
She will familiarize herself with the 
vorkings of our various agricultural pro- 
grams, working closely with the Ex- 
tension Service, the Office of Indian 
\ffairs and the Farm Security Adminis- 
ation. During some of her time here 
.e will travel in the Southwest, Arkan- 
as and New Mexico, to learn at first- 
and what training is provided for the 
[Indians and how their reservations are 
dministered. This information she 
opes to use among the Indians in 
Panama immediately upon her return 
But that starts us in the middle 
f the story. The beginning is not so 
right. 

Panama is smaller than Indiana, about 
the same size as Maine. Only three- 
eighths of its area is occupied, but in that 
twelve thousand square miles malaria 
Hourishes because cultivation and drain- 
age are limited to a very small area, with 
the remainder of the country a virtual 

\alaria mosquito breeding ground. 

In the midst of this was Senorita 
Hooper, an Irish-Panamanian school 
teacher who believes that teaching 
should include efforts to improve the 
health and economic lot of the people 
she serves. The Irish in Senorita Hoop- 
er comes from her father, a mining en- 
gineer who settled in Panama. When 
Ofelia was 13 her father wanted to go 
up into the mountains and because 
father and daughter were sympathetic 
the young girl accompanied him. By 
concealing her age she got a position as 
a teacher. Her country people were 
poor and at that time received no gov- 
ernment attention. The classroom was 
filled with chills-and-fever ridden ma- 
larial youngsters who were under-nour- 
ished as well and usually plagued with 
hookworm. 

Into the homes of the children went 
the friendly school teacher. _What she 


ihere. 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 





found was not encouraging. A worn 
mother surrounded by a large family, 
some poultry and several dogs, all wait- 
ing for the ee bit of food cooking 
over an open fire. Outside stagnant 
pools of water dominated the scene, 
while off in a small garden smack against 
the jungle the poor farmer father in- 
effectively tried to make the earth yield 
a harvest. 

The Irish in Miss Hooper was aroused 
and she dugin. She distributed disease- 


Senorita Hooper: Got Her Irish Up 


resistant plants and seeds among the 
farmers; with no training, no money and 
little time she traveled from home to 
home enlisting the aid of the mothers 
and children in draining séwage and rain 
water, explaining to the women the 
causes and effects of tropical diseases, 
inviting them to the school to see films 
about those diseases, about child care 
and nutrition. With the help of the 
Health Department she secured doctors 
to talk to the people at community meet- 
ings. She went into the fields with her 
students, many of them older than her- 
self, to teach them improved methods. 

Then when her malaria fight began to 
show results as more people consented 
to take relief-giving quinine (until the 
teacher called it “government medicine” 
the people had thrown quinine away be- 
cause they considered it “poison”) Miss 
Hooper lost her position because the 
Mayor thought her “petticoat” influence 
had gone far enough. But she went 
right on to Panama City to teach and do 
research in social and economic sciences 
at the National University of Panama. 








With that training and with her special 
attention here to cooperative methods 
of farming she hopes to be better equip- 
ped to improve economic and living con- 
ditions in rural Panama when she re- 
turns. The hue of the picture for the 
future is also brightened by the fact that 
the Panamanian government is now tak- 
ing the initiative in pushing sanitary 
and economic development, 

Somehow in “odd” moments Miss 
Hooper has managed to w 
lightening book, Rural Soc 
Panama, which is receiving a 
reception both here and in ot. 
tries. 
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Beef and Potato Puff 


It looks as though we are going to 
need more of meat-saver recipes like this 
one where a little goes a long way. 

Ingredients: Two tablespoons chop- 
ped onion; two tablespoons chopped 
parsley; two table spoons fat; three cups 
ground cooked beef; three cups mashed 
potatoes; one cup gravy or milk; salt 
and pepper; three eggs. 

Directions: Cook the onion and pars- 
ley for a few minutes in the fat, then 
mix thoroughly with the meat, potatoes 
and gravy or milk, Season to taste. Add 
the beaten egg yolks, then fold in the 
beaten whites. Pile lightly into a greased 
baking dish and bake at 350 degrees F. 
for one hour or until set in the center 
and lightly browned. Serve in the dish 
with spicy tomato sauce. 


rr 


Cheese Puffs 


These come under the heading of 
rolls. Their sharp flavor makes them 
a treat that doesn't lose its appeal with 
any number of servings. 

Ingredients: One-half cup shortening; 
two eggs; one and two-thirds cups sharp 
American cheese, grated; two cakes 
yeast; one tablespoon sugar; one-half 
cup lukewarm water; one and one-half 
teaspoons dry mustard; one and one- 
fourth cups sifted flour. 

Directions: Cream shortening; add un- 
beaten eggs one at a time, beating well 

iis 


after each is added. Add grated c 
and beat until thoroughly blended. Dis- 
solve yeast and sugar in arm water 


and add to cheese mixture. Gradually 
add mustard and flour which have been 
sifted together. Beat well. Drop on 
greased baking sheets, about one tea- 
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spoon to each cheese puff. Allow about 
two inches space between, each _— 
Let rise until light and spongy, about 
one hour. Brush lightly with beaten 
egg white and sprinkle with salt. Bake 
in moderate oven at 375 degrees F. 





Party Punch 

Here is a cold fruit drink that will 
go over big with party revelers during 

e holiday season. 

Ingredients: Four cups hot water; 
two cups sugar; one small can chopped 
pineapple; juice of three lemons; juice 
of four oranges; one bottle carbonated 
water. 

Directions: Prepare a syrup of the 
water and sugar and boil 15 minutes. 
Cool and add fruit and carbonated 
water. Serve ice-cold. 
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Mushroom Sauce 
ushroom sauce has so many uses 
pays for a woman who is cooking 
lay to know how to cook one that 
will he « complement to her tastiest 
steaks and loafs. 
Ingredients: One four-ounce can of 
mushrooms; three tablespoons shorten- 
ing; six tablespoons flour; two and two- 





thirds cups milk; one-fourth teaspoon 
salt; one teaspoon Worcestershire sauce; 
one-fourth. cup finely diced pimiento. 

Directions: Drain and slice the mush- 
rooms, saving the liquid. Heat the short- 
ening in a saucepan and saute the mush- 
rooms in it. Blend in the flour. Add 
the mushroom liquid, milk, salt, Wor- 
cestershire sauce and pimiento. Cook 
until thick, stirring occasionally. 
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Council's Tucker 


For the first time in its history an 
Episcopalian heads the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. Also 
for the first time the Council’s president 
holds a similar office in a major denomi- 
nation. He is the Rt. Rev. Henry St. 
George Tucker, Bishop of Virginia and 
Presiding Bishop of the P. E. Church. 

The many-branched Tucker family is 
one of Virginia’s most illustrious, having 
furnished generations of churchmen, 
doctors and educators. (The Presiding 
Bishop’s brother, Beverly, is Bishop of 
Ohio.) Born in 1874, son of the Rt. Rev. 


There's lots of FUN In Needlework 


. 
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PATHFINDER 


Beverly Randolph Tucker, the present 
Bishop went out as a missionary to Japan 
in 1899, the year of his graduation from 
the Theological Seminary of Virginia and 
of his ordination. Twelve years late: 
he was Bishop of Kyoto—a service which 
was interrupted by World War I, during 
which he served with the rank of majo: 
in charge of Siberian refugee work unde: 
the Red Cross, 

In 1923 Bishop Tucker returned from 
Japan to become Bishop of Virginia and 
in 1937, Presiding Bishop. As such he 
is in charge of the international relations 
of the P.E. Church as well as of its 
domestic program. He will remain i 
that office until October, 1943. As Presi- 
dent of the Council, Bishop Tucker su 
ceeds Dr. Luther A. Weigle of Yak 


wr 


Father Ledochowski 
Rome reports the death there « 

Father Vladimir Ledochowski, 76-year- 
old Superior General of the Society o! 
Jesus (called “Black Pope” from the 
Jesuits’ black habit). Elected in 1914 
Polish-born Father Ledochowski served 
the fourth longest term of any Jesuit 
Superior in history, built his order up 
from 27 provinces to 50, from 17,000 
members to 26,589. 
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7435—Baby will crow with glee at this cute 
flower-bedecked fawn. Done in simplest stitch- 
ery, and gay for carriage or crib cover. Number 


contains full details, 


449—Protection and decoration for your 
sofa or chairs—in a lovely filet crochet set. Isn’t 


the “Home Sweet Home” 
Number contains full details. 


motif attractive? 


484—Something new in potholders! These 
bright fruit and sunbonnet girl designs are done 


in cross stitch that looks like gingham. 


ber contains full details. 


Num- 


7400—Smart girls love jerkins for warmth, 
jaunty style and comfort, This stunning ver- 
sion is in jiffy-knit, with contrasting cross- 
stitch trim. Number contains full details. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). 
structions sre inclu in each pat 
orders to PA Needlecraft 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Editor, 62 Eighth 
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Fashion 


Designs 





$242—An enchanting date-time dress with graceful 
— x] gay — > done Re an accompany- 

54 
a F. a eB r and to 42 Size 16, 3% 
9043—Corm fort plus style 2 a peteen- front, a 


4 tl wonderf lin 

quick to make. Sizes ‘a 

- “ine anak 4 to ria Bise 56, 45a * pana 
9223—Two versions of 2 pert kiddie frock—one in 

tallored style; fied See the smart 


the other * ly" 
ro Trg ——. > ; = a ‘Size 6, long sleeve 
‘ 4 yards ne abric; short slee dress, 
es yatds 35 inch fabric, = 


—————L LT 





Pricé of each 
and Winter Book is 10 cents. 
all orders to PATHFINDER Department, 


16e (in coins). The Fall 


243 West 17th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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Feeding at the Zoo 

Food-rationing and food scarcities in 
general have brought big problems to 
the various zoological gardens in this 
country, where keepers must feed” all 
sorts of animals from a mouse to an ele- 
phant, and birds from wrens to ostriches 
—but American ingenuity is winning. 

Meatless days don’t bother them at 
the Washington Zoo—and won't as long 
as horse-meat is not rationed. The tiger 
and the mongoose used to get beef, back 
in the depression, but now they get 
horse-meat, and like it. And a source of 
supply has been found in the East, since 
transportation difficulties made arrival of 
horse-meat from the West uncertain. 

A supply of ant eggs for the birds used 
to be brought from Japan, and from 
Northern Europe. The Zoo now raises 
meal worms for the birds; caterpillars 
for birds and lizards, and it is trying out 
various grass seed mixtures to replace 
hemp seed, formerly imported. Getting 
bananas has been something of a prob- 
lem, for the various nn Sia of the 
monkey family had long relied on them, 
and wa acess Be lot. The Zoo is getting 
only about 15 per cent of the fresh 
bananas it formerly received, and that 
supply goes to the more delicate birds 
and animals used to a banana diet. The 
rest are getting along with dried ba- 
nanas, which come in 75-pound drums. 
Many of the wild animals have also 
learned to eat potatoes—and they do not 
appear any the wilder for it. 


TT 
Business Briefs 


@ The U. S. Mint asks people who 
are hoarding the old Indianhead pennies 


* issued before 1909 (there were two bil- 


lion of them) to put them back in cir- 
culation. There appears to be a mis- 
taken idea that they are worth more than 
one cent each. The Mint stopped coin- 
ing Lincoln pennies months ago, and 
the new nickel has 25 per cent less cop- 
per in it. 

@ The State of Maine received de- 
mands for more and bigger balsam firs 
for Christmas trees, but it was an- 
nounced that the cut would be only 
about half the normal because of lack of 
transportation facilities. 

@ California’s eight major aircraft 
companies, and their branch plants, in- 
creased production 144 per cent within 
a year after Pearl Harbor. 


@ Chain store and mail order sales in 
October were 12 per cent above those 
of October 1941, and eight per cent 
more than for September Tn 


@ Marine Underwriters announced a 
cut of insurance rates from 20 to 15 per 
cent for shipments to the coast of Africa. 
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| Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes, 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Pacman 
A GIFT OF WEEKLY 


ATHFINDER 


EASY TO READ 
EASY TO GIVE 
EASY TO BUY 


See Page 7 










ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATIOA 
Why continue to suffer the agonist: 
y con the ual 


pains of these diseases when 

remedies have failed? Learn about @& 
new trustworthy, modern, non-sur+ 
gical treatment method. This mar- 
velous treatment is — explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIO, Dept. 6300, Excelsior Springs, Me, 





PROSTATE DISEASE & 


Are yok unable to handle one of the many 
well-paid wartime positions now open to 
thousands of men over 40 in defense work 
because of your physical condition? If you 
— fs ge an symptoms as Log - — 
ower legs; Ww nerv 
ness, peftcpliee: lows vitality; night-rising; 
mental r, and other symptoms, you 
should send TODAY for our let 
of PACTS that explains ae en details 
about Prostate Disease and our Mild and 
Modern method which has been so helpful to 
others. Send for your Pree Booklet TODAY! 
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COUPON 
at Sanitarium 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to Duy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? 


Want to work up 
& profitable business at home through the mails? 
your story to more than two million PATH- 
ER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
19 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classifed Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C 


~~ 


THE EMERGENCY IS HERE—Sell the Recuperator 
Long Life Battery Service—Every Car, Truck, Trac- 

tor Your Prospect—Get ig a Deal Today—aAlpha 

ere — lens North ghland, Hollywood, Cali- 
r 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES —__ 


EARN EXTRA MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME by 
obtaining new and renewal subscriptions for a se- 
lected list of popular magazines. Send post card for 
free particulars. Associated Publishers Subscription 
Service, 1819 Broadway, New York, M. ¥. 
EARN MONEY EVENINGS, copy: and duplicating 
comic cartoons for adver S. PR-Service, Argyle, 


isconsin. 
DENTAL PLATES : 


PALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free Jportioutass impression 
material andillustrated cat: ® righton-Thomas Den- 
1 Leboratory, Dept. 1509, 6217 S. Halsted St., Chi- 

















GUINEA PIGS 


" SUINEA PIGS, Make Money. War demand 
zee details. Research Dept. G, 2436 W 





MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
k hs’ subscription ‘‘American Ruralist’’; 
ipa iS cover mailing. 6506 N. Oakland, Indian- 
. ind, 


MAGIC 


MAGICIAN, Write Harry Willis. 
Box 1704. Cleveland, Ohio. 
a | a ae 
ALL AMERICANS suffering from Colds, Sinus, Hay 
Pever, try famous inhaler. Carry in pocket. Nothing 
to spill. Fine gift for_boys in service. Send 50c 
and 3c stamp to Irene LeQueux, Taylorsville, North 
Carolina. ieee 
STOMACH RELIEF GUARANTEED, for Ulcers, Sour 
Stomach, Indigestion, Heart Burn, Acidity, Roy's 
Tablets. 100 only $1.00 Prepaid. Write Today, For- 
ward Compan: Duluth Minn. 
Sa |. Pe 
“EBONEE’’—The World’s Best Heavy Mineral Base 
Asphalt Coating (Black). Coats Any Surface, Metal, 
Wi Composition. Highest Quality—Lowest Price. 
Direct Factory Shipment. Essential Products Co., 
Inc., Box S, Williamsburg, Mo. ; 
MAKE YOUR OWN WILL—With our simple non- 
~ og aged Will Blanks, legal in every state. Com- 
plete with instructions and sample Will properly made 
out, only 50 cents postpaid. Huse Publis Com- 
ny, Norfolk, Nebraska. y 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet 
and Learn How. Results Guaranteed _or Money 
4 200,000 Satisfieed Users. The Newell 
195, Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


GIVE DAHLIAS, Spring delivery, 12 gorgeous color 


| 
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range, $1.20. George C. Creasy, Gretna, Va. . 
THE REAL McCOY in pipes—American briar joy 
smoke, $1.00. Doc McCoy, Naples, Texas. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


GET YOUR SHARE OF WAR MONEY! Lick Gas Ra- 
ng Bugab:>! Boundless opportunity selling by 
mail with amasingly successful Commercial Reporter 
Plana. Sm investment. Experience unnecessary. 
Information ¥ Martin, 2417-G Jefferson Ave., 
St. Albans Va. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
OTECT YOUR IDEA with a Patent. 
Secure - tent Guide’’—Free. No charge for pre- 
limt information. Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 
& HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Patent Attor- 
neys, 237-M Adams Building, Washington, D.C. 
INVENTORS—DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS — Secure 
patent protection now. Get new Free Book, ‘‘Pro- 
tect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.’’ McMORROW 
ERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-E 


& B 
Albee Building, Washington, D. C. 

PHOTO FINISHING 
sae saaaen  BECRLEDGE fu 


JUMBO PRINTS, IGGER, DECKLEDGE, Per- 
manent; try one order, 25c. Jumbo, Box 868P, 
Minneapolis 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Bervice. Perfect Film 
ce, La Crosse. Wisc. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 


Brothers, 14 Woods Building. Chicago. 

a TOBACCO 
LOOK! Higher quality smoking or chewing, four 
ae. postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, Masel, 
en! A 


“POT O’ GOLD” Smoking Mixture 75c Pound Post- 
id. Fischel Tobacco, 418 N. Third Street, Phila- 


Too 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR 


PREE—CATALOG 1943, describing all kinds of vege- 

table plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care 
for the garden. Write for your copy today. P. D. 
Pulwood, Tifton, Georgia. 








RHYME & REASON 


Pride is like the beautiful acacia, that 
lifts its head proudly above its neighbor 
seg “Cig - rane. that it too, like them, 
1as its roots in the dirt. 

—C, N. BOVEE 
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Sinful thoughts are even more dangerotis 


than sin itself. 
—HEBREW PROVERB 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots 


fight, 
He cannot be wrong whose life is in 


the right. 
—ALEXANDER POPE 
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A man must learn to endure that patiently 
which he cannot avoid conveniently. 
MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 


° o o 


If all men knew what others say of them, 
there would not be four friends in the 


world. 
—BLAISE PASCAL 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 

A traveler had an appointment in a 
near-by town at 4 p.m. Looking at the 
map, he found that at 12 miles an hour 
he could reach his destination at 6 p.m., 
while at 16 miles per hour he could 
arrive there at 2 p. m. If he arrived 
exactly on time, at what average rate per 
hour did he travel. What was the am 
of his journey, and how many hours did 
he travel? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Weék’s: It cost $78.75 
to decorate the ceiling of one room. How 
much would it cost to decorate the ceil- 
ing of a room 20 per cent longer and 


10 per cent wider, the cost per square - 


yard being one-ninth less than for the 
first room? 

The ceiling of the second room is ex- 
actly 11/10 as wide and 6/5 as long as 
that of the first. Then its area is 
11/10.x 6/5, or 33/25 that of the first 
room. Since the cost per square yard 
is 1/9 less, or 8/9 the cost of the first 
room, the cost of decorating the second 
would be 33/25 x 8/9 x $78.75, or 
$92.40. 
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Smiles 


The Army medico was making his 
cheerful rounds of sick bay on a trans- 
port that had been working for a few 
days through long, oily swells. One case 
was nothing more (or less, depending 
upon the point of view) than an old- 
fashioned attack of seasickness. 

“Well, Private Jenks,” boomed the 
doctor heartily, “it looks like you're 
not going to die after all.” 

Private Jenks opened a horrified eye. 


vs a 


- PATHFINDER 


“Not going to die!” he wailed. “Gosh 
doctor, I thought I was. That was th, 
only thing that kept me alive.” 


“He's a philosopher.” 

“That so?” 

“Yes. He’s always telling the oth 
fellow not to worry.” - 


“I hear that Ed has quite a talent { 
singing, 

“Yes, he does have a pretty go 
voice. 

“Does he cultivate it?” 

“I don’t know that he cultivates 
but he irrigates it plenty.” 





Geographic Tabloid 





BERMUDA 

Location—Group of 360 small islands 
of coral formation, about 20 inhabited 
in the Atlantic 580 mileseeast of North 
Carolina. 

Area—19 sq. mi. 

Population—31,661. 

Capital—Hamilton. 

Government—British Crown Colon: 
with representative government. As- 
sembly of 36 members is elected. 

Governor—Viscount Knollys. 


— Popular Cowboy Songs — 







Songbook Starts the Fun Going 


A good old cowboy songfest to make everyone 
friendly! United around the . ul guests 
are “R THAT OLD TEKA3 


“He could get aboard a fast express 
And holler ‘Hold ‘em hi! 

Don’t any man take down his hands 
Unless he wants to die!’ ”’ 


x, o- now any Setter way of Restes fun, ve hav? 
own! Our 24-page songbook has your favor- 
ite cowboy songs, all 19 of them, including ‘‘Gi* 

Dogies,’"” ‘‘Red River Valley,’"” ‘‘Home 
on Range,’ ‘‘“Good-Bye Old Paint.” 


Send 15 cenfs in coin for your co of * 
Cowboy ”* booklet No, 167, to PA A ER 
Reader Service, 2400 Dougias Street, N. E., Wash- 


DB. C. 

Tne’ totioving booklets are also available at 15 
— =: a. = 

io. 186—‘‘Songs From "Way Down South.” 

No, 17—‘‘The Precious Fifty Hymns.’ 

No. 60—“‘Games For Good Parties.’ 

No. 64—‘‘Poems The Whole World Loves.” 
No. 91—‘“‘Famous Quotations.” 
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F YOU WANT your son to go to Congress, better have 
him complete his high school education and go to 
college and professional school. A recent survey, com- 
pleted by Madge McKinney at Hunter College, New 
York, shows that 99 per cent of the membership of the 

present Congress went through high school and beyond. 
In fact, 88 per cent are college trained, which speaks vol- 
umes for higher education if you want your boy in Congress. 

The same statistics reveal that the farm bey has the best 
chance to become a member of Congress. Twenty-nine out 
of every 100 members of Congress indicate their fathers 

ere farmers; thirteen out of every 100 had fathers who 
ere store-keepers; eleven out of every 100 had lawyer 
fathers; five out of every 100 members had fathers who 
vere clergy men. ° 

To be specific, fifty-nine out of every 100 present mem- 
bers of Congress are lawyers, which should readily account 
for their readiness and willingness to speak. Forty- -five out 

f every hundred legislators have held office in a state legis- 
lature, a state- -appointive office or a judge of a state court, 
just before coming to Congress. Twenty-five out of every 
100 members of Congress have held no public office, com- 

ing direct from civilian life into the marble halls of Wash- 
ington. Sixty-nine of every 100 members of both legislative 
bodies were born in the state they now represent, while only 
four out of every 100 were foreign- born. Se venty-one out 
of every 100 members is a Protest: unt, eighteen out of every 

100 is Roman Catholic. Methodists lead with 18 per cent 
f the whole Congress, Presbyterians are second with 13 
er cent, and Baptists and Episcopalians are tied with 11 
ver cent each. 

And to wind up an interesting summary, let it be said 
that wealth and business success it not necessarily an 
ngredient of advancement to Congress. Only seventeen out 
of every 100 members of Congress had ever served as a 
director in a bank. 


xk *k* * 


Gasoline ration coupons of the “A” variety now mean 
ree gallens each. Plan is to reduce them to two gallons. 
‘laybe the trend in gasoline ration coupons is the same 
s in priorities. We hope not. When WPB started, an 
\-1 priority was tops. Then came a plethora of A-2’s, A-3’s, 
id so. on. It wasn’t many days before the double A’s were 
1 use, and after that had progressed down to the A-10’s, 
nd so on, the confusion became so great that a triple-A 
id to be cheated. 
Now it’s all pretty clear. The AAA rating specifies that 
t's Army or Navy emergency work, and nothing must stop 
delivery of material with that classification. After that comes 
an AA-] rating, which is Army, Navy and Lend-Lease. 
4A-2, AA-3, AA-4, and so on down the line, express the 
varied degrees of urgency. AA-2X is the highest civilian 
rating, and civilian needs go all the way down to A-10, 
vhich is the lowest rating assigned these d: ays. That's for 
plumbing and heating equipment, and if anything turns up 
wrong w ‘ith the faucet this winter, don’t feel too exhilarated 
whee: you discover that your replacement parts will be 
offici ally proclaimed A-10. It may be six months before you 
can get the faucet. 


x * * 


We catch the devil on occasion from our subscribers— 
some of them—who have ideas of their own. The other day 
ve were reprimanded by a subscriber in Oklahoma—M. P. 
Smith, superintendent of the Knowles Public School, an old 
ind valued subscriber. “The PATHFINDER could not 
possibly have had enough disinterested favor for Ed. H. 
Moore to print 4 story about him,” he writes. We did have, 


Between 
> You and Me 
_and the Gatepost 


however, and we felt his election was a constructive step 
in the whole business of representative government in the 
United States. Besides, we knew Mr. Moore personally, 
and we wanted to give our readers a story about him. And 
then another Oklahoma reader comes in with a letter—C. M. 
Griffith, of Miami, Okla.—“Your just-before-the-election 
write-up of Oklahoma’s E. H. Moore, added to the rising 
protest . . . I hope PATHFINDER will continue to speak 
fearlessly nil pointedly for constitutional government.” 

Of course, we can’t please everybody, as C. W. Willis, 
of Augusta, Kans., points out. “I have Re publican friend 
who condemn PATHFINDER,” he writes, “for bei: 
diced in favor of the New Deal. I have Democratic 
who gripe because they assert PATHFINDER is a too 
the Republican Party. These conflicting opinions of n 
friends are pretty good evidence that the PATHFINDER ; 
unbiased. In my 38 years of unprejudiced reading of 
PATHFINDER, I have never read anything that I could 
construe as partisan bias for or against any political party 
or re ligion. I say: LONG LIVE PATHFINDER!” 

To which encomium we can hope to add nothing—just 
the devout feeling that we may live up to the Christian 









_ spirit of Reader Willis’s letter. 
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An old friend of Northwestern days, Isabel Ambler Gil- 
man, of Seattle, sends us an interesting piece, which she 
wrote first in 1906, detailing the Presidential succession 
in verse form. re 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Isabel Ambler Gilman 


First on the list is WASHINGTON, Virginia’s proudest name. 

John ADAMS next, the Federalist, from Massachusetts came. 

Three sons of Old Virginia into the White House go, 

[Twas JEFFERSON, and MADISON, followed by James 
MONROE. 

Then Massachusetts once again an ADAMS sent, John QO. 

And Tennessee a hero bold, brave JACKSON stz aunch and true. 

New York VAN BUREN sent. Virginia’s HARRISON we see, 

And TYLER of Virginia, and PC LK of Tennessee 

Zack TAYLOR was Virginia born. From New 
FILLMORE. 

New Hampshire gave us Franklin PIERCE, and when his term 
was 0 er, 

The Keystone state BUCHANAN sent. 
realm, 

Abe an aaa wore a martyr’s crown and JOHNSON took the 
1elm. 

Ulysses GRANT (Ohio born), from Illinois; and then 

Came HAYES, and GARFIELD who was shot; both were Ohio 


men. 
From New York CLEVE- 


ARTHUR was born in Vermont state. 
LAND came. 

From Indiana HARRISON. Then CLEVELAND served again, 

McKINLEY of Ohio ruled, the nation moumed his fate. 

ROOSEVELT (New York) for seven years guided the Ship of 
State. 

TAFT of Ohio followed him. Next, Woodrow WILSON came, 

New Jersey’s learned Governor. War set the world aflame. 

Ohio’s HARDING died while on a far northwestern trip, 

And COOLIDGE of Massachusetts assumed the leadership. 

California gave us HOOVER. And then the people sent 

F. D, ROOSEVELT of New York, a three-term President. 
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149 been said with truth that “The best medi- 
8 de “the world is—FOOD.” Thousands of 
»' oat medical case histories show that many 
commen ailments can be cleared up merely by 
eating the proper food. Hf you have a tendency 
to a certain common ailment, it may be over- 
come by correct eating. If you are convalescing 
from any of these ailments, an important way 


back to vigorous health is eating the right food! 
LL OF US can “eat wrong” for a while. But, sooner or 
later, Nature always catches up to us. Eating WRONG 
food; eating wrong COMBINATIONS of food; eating at wrong 
TIMES—all upset,our body chemistry. 


Yet It’s So Easy to Eat RIGHT! 


How few of us pay any attention at all to our food. Even when our stomachs 
rebel, we usually don’t blame it on food. We do anything—take pills, drugs, cathartics, 
have costly operations—anything, except perhaps the right thing, And that is, start 
giving our body the proper food. 


But here, at last, is common-sense suggestions on food and diet as thé road to health. 


A book by a practicing physician, Dr. Richard M. Field, that tells you what he recom- 
mends for the sick to eat—or if you are well and want to keep well. Here is the plain 
truth on what you and your family should eat at all times as a contribution te ideal 
health, appearance, vigor and energy; for maximum economy in food-buying; for avoid- 
ing the digestive troubles that today are becoming the bane of the human race. 

It is a book FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY, with easily-followed dietary information 
from infancy to old age. A single one of its countless suggestions may save you. untold 
worry and money or even add years to your life! 
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26,000 Physicians Recom- 
mend It 


Here are simple, inexpensive diets for Losing 
Weight, Improving Complexion, Increasing En- 
ergy, combating such conditions as Constipation, 
Colitis, Heartburn, Gastritis, Asthma, and over 
300 other common ailments that definitely de 
yield to scientific corrective dieting. 

These diets have been prescribed for 23 years by 
Dr. Field. In more than 85 per cent of his own 
eases (and in those of 26,000 of his fellow-phy- 
siclans who have recommended them) the Field 


The Truth About Vitamins 


As @ special additional service, Dr. Field also 
gives you a complete and detailed discussion of 
food, eating, and general dietary habits. He 
shows you the surest, cheapest and best way to 
get the vitamins your body needs. He shows you 
why you cannot be over-confident about your 
health, just because you have been taki some 
vitamin tablets. And he shows you how to bat 
“War Worry’’—the “headline stomach Jitters’’ 


. which every one of us is susceptible to during 


these days of danger 
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Diets have been found helpful. 
RAN? 
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UBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
414 Douglas St., N. E, Washingt 

Send me The Complete Book of Diets for FREE Ex~ 
amination. I will pay postman $1.49, plus lic postage 
and packing charges, on arrival, and $1.00 one month 
later, as payment in full. 

3-WAY GUARANTEE—I have the privilege of exam 
ining this book and returning it at once—or of using 
it for 5 days and then returning it—or of putting the 
if Iam not satisfied with results. If I return it within 
book into actual practice and returning it in 
30 days any money I have paid will be refunded. 
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Check here -_ — 
for $2.49 wit m we prepay lic post- 
age. Same we | applies. 
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With food costs rising the way they are today— 
with rugged health for all a virtual necessity to 
America’s defense—it’s no exaggeration to say that 
proper eating can help win the war! And this 
co LETE BOOK OF DIETS will show you how to 
keep fit through the food you eat. But actually 
READ ‘this book first—and TRY IT OUT, BEFORE 
YOU decide to keep it—on this 3-Way Guarantee: 


FREE EXAMINATION 


APTER you have received your copy of THE COM- 
PLETE BOOK OF DIETS (in pla wrapper) this 
3-Way Guarantee fully protects you, if for any reason 
you do not find this book completely up to your ex- 
pectations: 

1. You may send it back immediately, if, after 
examining it thoroughly, you do not feel that this 
book is all you thought it would be, 

2. You may keep and use it for 5 days, and then 
either return it to us; or— 

3. If, at the end of 30 DAYS, you have put this 
book and its diets into actual practice and it has 
NOT produced ev result wns could reasonably ex- 
pect, you a and receive 
your money another 
minute. Send th the coupon at the left. 
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important Things You Want te 
Know About Foods, Dieting, Health! 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


CORRECTIVE DIETS FOR 325 DIFFERENT 
COMMON AILMENTS, listing foods permitted 
and not permitted, eic., including: Acne, Adenoids, 
Chronic Alcoholism; Food Allergy, Pernicious 
Anemia, Chronic Anxiety or War Neurosis, Appen- 
dicitis, Poor Appetite, Arthritis, A-tthma, Bilious 
neos, Bladder Stones, Recurrent Boils, Bad Breath, 
Change of Life, Colitis, Bad Complexion, Consi- 
pation, Diarrhea, Duodenal Ulcer, Dyspepsia, 


Kidney Stones, Laryngitis, Mastoid, Nasal Cotarrty, 


List of Normal Diets from Infancy to Old Age 
complete tables of foods permitied, foods to be 
avoided, general rules, etc. 


Right Foods 
Are Vitamins 
Over- 
rated? 
How Bad Dietary 
Habits Seart 
S Practical Dietary 
Ralese for 
ma! Health 
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